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BULLETIN 
February, 1941 


I. Sixteenth Annual Conference. — The Sixteenth Annual 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, February 28 
and March 1. The principal speakers will be President James P. 
Baxter of Williams College, who will address the Conference after 
dinner Friday evening, and Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Chairman 
of the Committee on Admission of Harvard College, who will 
speak Saturday morning. 


There will be thirteen discussion groups, so scheduled that 
delegates can attend more than one if they wish. To benefit from 
these meetings a school should send several representatives. We 
cannot too strongly urge headmasters and headmistresses to interest 
their faculties in the Conference program and to make it practicable 
for as many teachers as possible to attend. 


Delegates will find it worth while to study the Book Exhibit 
in Parlor A. There will be tables of material especially selected 
to interest the independent school teacher. The exhibitors will 
appreciate your attention to their displays. 


Mr. Thomas M. Folds, of Exeter, Chairman of the Studio and 
Shop Section, announces that he is assembling an art exhibit to 
illustrate the topic of his group. This exhibit will be hung in the 
Georgian Room Corridor. 


A Hospitality Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Frederick R. Weed, of St. Mark’s School, will welcome the delegates, 
make introductions, answer questions, and usher at the Friday 
evening dinner. Part of the committee will be on duty at all times. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mr. Arthur S. Roberts, of St. George’s 
School, Presiding 


Friday, February 28 
11.00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: 50 cents.) 
2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings (Group I): 
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Day Scuoot Group 
Chairman, Clarence E. Allen, Headmaster, Rivers School 


“The Future of the Independent School” 
Prof. W. Linwood Chase, Boston University 


“Interpreting Our Independent Schools to a Wider Public” 
Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster, Riverdale Country School 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, John Richards, St. Paul’s School 
“Basic English in the Classroom” 


Russel Wheeler, Jr., Research Assistant to Prof. I. A. Richards, Harvard 
University 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, Arthur F. Tuttle, Millbrook School 
“Correlation of Physics and Mathematics” 
Ernest C. Pollard, Assistant Professor of Physics, Yale University 


Mopern LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Joseph Staples, Belmont Hill School 
Speaker: Professor Horatio Smith, Columbia University 


Re.icious EpucaTIon 
Chairman, Rev. John M. Mulligan, Salisbury School 
“Present Day Objectives in Religious Education” 
Rev. Howard L. Rubendall, The Hill School 
Rev. Charles T. Webb, St. Paul’s School 


4.00-4.30 P.M. INTERMISSION 


4.30-6.30 P.M. Section Meetings (Group II): 


ADMINISTRATORS’ GROUP 
Chairman, Francis Parkman, Headmaster, St. Mark’s School 
“The Present Responsibility of the Independent Secondary Schools” 
George Van Santvoord, Headmaster, The Hotchkiss School 
LaTIN 
Chairman, David H. Smith, Fay School 


(Program to be announced later.) 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Chairman, John E. Wilfong, The Choate School 


“The Historical Approach to the Sciences” 
Lorande L. Woodruff, Yale University 
“The Possibilities of Research in Secondary Schools”’ 
John Dempster Ifft, Research Fellow in Biology, The Choate School 
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SocraL STuDIES 
Chairman, Leonard F. James, Phillips Academy 
“College Entrance Examination Board History Examinations: Objectives, Mark- 
ing Methods and Procedures” 
(1) 1940 American History Examination 


Henry W. Bragdon, Brooks School 
(2) 1940 Ancient History Examination 


William G. Saltonstall, The Phillips Exeter Academy 

(3) 1940 European and English History Examinations 
David E. Owen, Professor of History, Harvard University 
(Messrs. James, Bragdon, Saltonstall, and Owen are all members of the 
recently-appointed History Commission of the College Entrance Examination 


Board. Please see the paragraph on the Social Studies Meeting which appears 
on page 6 of this BULLETIN.) 


6.30-7.30 P.M. INTERMISSION 


7.30 P.M. Dinner. Informal Dress. 
Address of Welcome, Arthur B. Perry, Principal, Milton Academy 
Boys’ School 
Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Address by President James P. Baxter of Williams College 


Saturday, March 1 
9.30—-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings (Group ITI): 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GrouP 
Chairman, John B. Bigelow, Headmaster, The Rectory School 


“Glands and Their Relation to the Development and Scholastic Success of Young 
Children” 
Dr. Charles Lawrence, Boston 


LIBRARIANS’ GROUP 
Chairman, Mrs. Elisabeth Conner Lindsay, Headmistress, Oxford School 
“The Library as the Chief Correlating Force in the School” 
(1) In the small school 


Mrs. Elisabeth Conner Lindsay 
(2) In the large school 


Lewis Perry, Principal, The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Music 
Chairman, Howard Abell, Milton Academy 
(Program to be announced later.) 
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STuDIO AND SHOP 
Chairman, Thomas M. Folds, The Phillips Exeter Academy 
“What is the Place of Art Instruction in the School Curriculum?” 
(1) The habits of perception and constructive thinking which a course in 


visual-manual education can develop better than other subjects in the 
curriculum. 


(2) Nature and methods of a course in visual-manual education designed 
to benefit the average as well as the talented student. 

(3) The place of such a course in visual-manual education in relation to 
other courses (required or elective, single year or sequential, etc.) 


11.30-12.00 A.M. General Meeting, Mr. Arthur S. Roberts presiding. 


12.00 M. Address by Dr. Richard M. Gummere, Chairman of the Committee on 
Admission, Harvard College. 


Registration will begin at eleven o'clock Friday morning, 
outside Parlor D on the Mezzanine Floor. There will be a registra- 
tion fee of 50 cents, and the price of a dinner ticket will be $2.00. 
All who reach the hotel in the morning are asked to register and 
buy their dinner tickets early, to avoid the rush later in the day. 

The Letter of Call went out on February 1. A second notice, 
with copies of the printed program, will follow soon. Please return 
the reply card promptly, listing the names of delegates who expect 
to attend and stating the number who wish to reserve dinner tickets. 
There will be a choice of fish or meat. Preferences must be ex- 
pressed in advance. Reservations by letter or telegram will be 
accepted. We hope that many representatives of non-member 
public and private schools and of colleges and universities will 
also attend. 


II. Social Studies Section Meeting (Annual Conference, 
Hotel Statler, February 28, 4.30-6.30 P.M.). — The Social Studies 
group meeting will serve a double purpose. The three speakers, 
College Board readers in History in 1940, will give an explanation of 
the set-up and objectives of the A, B, C, D history examinations of 
1940; the reasons for the type of question, the breakdown of ques- 
tions for marking purposes, the information looked for in each 
answer, and the procedure of marking will be explained. Since 
the chairman and each of the speakers is a member of the A, B, C, 
or D sub-committee of the recently-appointed History Commission 
set up to enquire into the CEEB requirements in history, criticisms 
of existing examinations and suggestions for consideration by the 
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Commission will be sought. Written criticisms and suggestions 
will be welcomed by the chairman, Mr. Leonard F. James, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 


III. Mathematics Section Meeting (Annual Conference, 
Hotel Statler, February 28, 2.00-4.00 P.M.). — The chairman of 
the Mathematics Group hopes physics teachers will notice that the 
subject he has chosen, “Correlation of Physics and Mathematics,”’ 
is of as much interest to them as to teachers of mathematics, and 
will plan to attend and take part in the discussion. This meeting 
does not conflict with the Natural Science Group, which meets 
from 4.30 to 6.30. 


IV. Health Study.— A mimeographed report, based on 
the results of a questionnaire on Health Procedures and Physical 
Education in Member Schools which was distributed a year ago, 
has been prepared by the Elementary School Committee under the 
special direction of its chairman, Mr. Frank S. Somerby of the 
Buckley School. One copy of the report is being sent to every 
member school. Additional copies are available at a nominal price. 


Vv. New Members. — The Executive Committee takes 
pleasure in announcing the admission to membership of the follow- 
ing schools: 


Abington Friends School, Jenkintown, Pa. 
J. FoLtwewu Scutt, Jr., Headmaster 
Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 
H. Paut Assortt, Headmaster 
Northampton School for Girls, Northampton, Mass. 
Dorotuy M. Bement, Headmistress 


VI. Modern Language Conference. — On December 28, 
29, and 30, immediately following the sessions of the Modern 
Language Association of America, the Secondary Education Board 
sponsored a very successful Modern Language Conference at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston. The agenda of the three-day conference 
were based on the Twelve-Point Program outlined in the Survey 
of Modern Languages in Elementary and Secondary Schools, published 
a year ago by the Board’s Standing Modern Language Committee. 

About 130 men and women from schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities throughout the country attended and took an active part in 
the meetings. The central and important feature of the conference 
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was a group of six working committees, made up of distinguished 
leaders in elementary and secondary and college education. 

An official report is being prepared and will be later widely 
circulated. In the meantime, Mr. Henry M. Fiske, a member of 
the Board’s Standing Modern Language Committee, has agreed 
to write an article on the conference for the March BULLETIN. 





Contributors’ Department 
(This department of the BuLLETIN is reserved for readers. 
To you all we extend a cordial invitation to express yourselves. 
Will you not send us your criticisms, your replies to positions taken 
by our reviewers or to articles reviewed, your comments on matters 
of general educational interest?) 


To the Editor of the BuLLETIN: 

In the November Butietrin Mr. Morris asks if art is to remain 
unimportant for the main body of students in secondary schools, as 
he seems to imply that school administrators consider it. Clearly, 
it would not be thought so if even art teachers united on any 
greatest common divisor of either method or content in art courses. 
Yet perhaps the outlook is not so gloomy as Mr. Morris thinks. 
Almost all art teachers agree that courses should not be primarily 
historical and that it is possible to teach clear ideas of proportion 
and, possibly, color. Remembering masterpieces in museums or 
in reproductions is certainly unimportant if one can’t tell why 
they are masterpieces. 

What, then, are practical means of imparting understanding 
of art in painting, sculpture and architecture? First of all, if ob- 
jects of art are exhibited, every pupil should hear the art master 
explain their central purposes and the specific means used to realize 
them. In addition, he should frequently lecture to history classes 
to show how art explains social conditions in significant periods. 
Finally, he should at least attempt to explain why objects are 
pleasing or unpleasing because of color or combinations of color. 

Magazines on gardening and house decoration have pretty 
certainly elevated public taste. Cannot early school training give 
every pupil knowledge of a few principles of artistic judgment or, 
rather, of possibilities of joy? So far as unity of belief goes, courses 
in social “science” seem pretty futile. Art teachers may have 
better hopes: many of their students will catch glimpses of that 
fair land where, as Deems Taylor says, “beauty exists in its own 
right.” — §. Munoprrts 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, HucuH K. Wricut 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
December, 1940 


Following up last month’s article on Democratic Education, 
the current issue contains specific examples of what schools and 
committees are doing to further real understanding of and participa- 
tion in a democratic world. These help to explain concretely the 
meanings of some of the “areas” of democratic education outlined 
in the November article. 


Mr. Mitchell’s account of Habersham County (Georgia) illus- 
trates the third area — “Education must help us to understand 
that democracy is on the march.” This region is typical of many 
parts of the South in that it used to be rich land — seventy inches 
of rain annually, a long growing season, fertile soil — but no effort 
was made to check erosion, and the area became practically un- 
tenable. Now, however, through the leadership of a county plan- 
ning council Habersham has started the work of rehabilitation. 
Federal projects have helped; volunteer groups have come in. Mr. 
Mitchell tells an interesting story of one rural community in the 
country. Macedonia Co-operative Community is not typical, 
he admits, but it is the “laboratory community” and will serve as a 
guide to other sections. In Macedonia institutions are changing: 
the church is more concerned with the way of living; the school is 
centering its attention on individual and community development; 
the landlord and tenant relationship is being replaced by co- 
operative ownership. The community is no longer asleep; it is 
up and doing. 

Under the title Life Goes On in the School, there is an excellent 
example of the second area — “Education must help us understand 
what are the human and material resources of America and how 
this country uses them.” Some fifth-grade children in Fayette 
County, Alabama, protested the cutting of trees in front of their 
school. Upon inspection the trees proved to be badly decayed. 
The source of the trouble had been a fire ten years earlier, but at 
the time no one had bothered to care for the trees. Now it was 
too late to save them. This started the children studying the trees 
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around their homes and farms (75% live on farms). They learned 
about the wasteful methods of lumbering on their farms and in 
their county — how the radius for Fayette’s source of timber had 
been extended in the last twenty-five years from twenty to two 
hundred and fifty miles. After talking with State Forestry officials 
and studying the relationship of forestry to soil erosion, some of 
the children got their fathers interested enough to prepare an acre 
of land and buy seedlings for them to set out. Through the help 
of the county agent they learned about the planting and care of 
seedlings. In fact, they learned a great deal more than the details 
of reforestation. They began to gain some understanding of the 
work of various government agencies in helping farmers rebuild 
land, and more important, of the individual’s responsibility in 
conserving natural resources. 

How Junior High School children made a study of bicycle 
safety, criticized the laws regulating bicycles in their city, looked 
up bicycle ordinances of other cities of similar size, and finally 
convinced the Village Council of the value of their suggestions is 
told in So the Children Made a Law (p. 548). It is a first-rate illus- 
tration of the fifth area — “‘Education must help us understand the 
values of the democratic way of life.’ Here is subject-matter 
relating to the children’s everyday experience, and fortunately 
the democratic machinery was informal enough to enable the 
children to participate. But should not the same kind of thing be 
possible in many towns and cities in America? Is not such a first- 
hand dealing with the democratic process worth infinitely more 
than any number of civics courses taught from textbooks? 

When there is so much talking and preaching about democracy 
and democratic education, it is encouraging to learn of specific 
ways in which it is being put into practice. 


— Henry SCATTERGOOD, 
The Shady Hill School, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


The biggest question before our secondary schools today is this, 
‘“‘What part can our schools play in the program of national de- 
fense?”’ That we should play some important part seems obvious 
to most people, but what to do is the question that really bothers 
all the school men with whom I have discussed the problem during 
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these past few weeks. Some have suggested programs of military 
training; others have decided to introduce new courses revolving 
around the “‘problems of citizenship in our democracy,” or call 
them what you will. We find in the schools new clubs forming, 
aviation clubs, medical clubs which discuss the problems of health 
and medicine during war time, and other clubs in which the war 
psychology is everywhere apparent. These are examples of a few 
attempts which are being made to arrive at some sort of solution 
to the question of ““what to do.” 


Out of the fog comes the best idea I have seen to date, a simple 
idea that we all should have thought of a long time ago. It is 
treated at length in the article entitled Fairy Tales and Reality, by 
Jesse F. Williams (ScHoot ANpb Socrery, issue of January 11th.). 
This is an essay on “The Relation of Physical and Health Education 
to National Defense.” The author’s theme is that our problem is 
to develop the physical and social fitness of our youth. 


Education in our schools is not, and should not be, designed to 
prepare youth for the actual, technical tasks of warfare. This is 
the job of military experts. Physical education is, however, pre- 
requisite to military training. ‘Courage, stamina, and endurance 
are essential conditions demanded in youth before military pre- 
paredness begins.” We in the schools can serve our country well 
if we will impress upon youth the importance of “being fit,”’ and 
by directing our programs toward the objective of developing in- 
dividuals who are physically fit to serve our country, whether they 
are called upon to serve in a military way or not. The service of 
the schools to our country must be viewed in a very broad sense. 
The author’s perspective is well stated when he says: 


“We know that we must prepare to meet the demands of 
aggression as they arise, but we are also determined to view 
the problem broadly and to see national light in terms of peace 
and progress as well as in terms of war and destruction, We 
know, too, that the wars now raging in the world today may 
end tomorrow, but that our national needs for vigor, vitality, 
citizenship, morale, patriotism and belief in our democracy 
will still go on. Indeed, the nation is not merely to prepare 
to make war; it is to live, before, during and after.” 


I believe that these are words of wisdom. I believe that the 
thought expressed here should govern all our future plans in schools 
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contributing to the defense program. Let us go to work with un- 
precedented vigor and purpose in the development of our physical 
education and health programs. Let us realize with the author 
that “many of the war-like virtues such as physical courage, 
stamina, co-operation, endurance and faith in leaders are desirable 
traits in people at all times.”’ 

Fitness is not only physical; in fact it can never be that alone. 
It must include mental and emotional fitness. The author reminds 
us that “treason may occur among persons physically fit, but never 
among those emotionally educated.” In helping our youth to become 
mentally and emotionally fit, we, and they, serve our country well. 

Mr. Williams gives us a number of basic thoughts on social 
fitness, but this article is principally concerned with physical fitness. 
He devotes much attention to an outline of a program for develop- 
ing physical fitness of the boys and girls in our schools. Finally, 
he concludes with this opinion on military training in schools, an 
opinion strongly believed by the present writer: 


“In no instance, therefore, should military drill in high 
schools be substituted for physical education. Nor should it 
be assumed that physical education is a substitute for military 
training. Sound school programs of health and physical educa- 
tion can prepare youth so that subsequent military training 
can begin with technical military matters and not be concerned 
with the basic development of fitness, endurance, stamina 
and physical courage.” 


Two articles in the issue of December 28th deserve our attention. 
Donald Leith of Phillips Academy, Andover, writes on The Neces- 
sity for Locating and Training a Citizen Leadership for Our Society. 
He examines the “‘social theories currently popular with our political 
social leaders to see if perhaps we can establish a suitable social 
orientation.”” He discusses the arguments for the school of laissez- 
faire, and follows with an analysis of the weaknesses of this doctrine. 
Then, a similar treatment of the school of the “‘liberal-collectivists.”’ 
In the absence of certainty between the two schools of thought, 
Mr. Leith looks toward the establishment of a middle ground, and 
hopes to see grow a great citizens’ movement. He says: 


“‘What we now need in our national life is a citizens’ 
movement which will be above parties and which will be made 
up of devoted amateurs with enough specialized (as opposed 
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to the present scattered) leadership in those activities that 

the citizenry should undertake themselves, and apart from 

the government, in order to maintain a truly democratic 
society.” 

There are many stubborn problems that will have to be solved, 
problems which the author himself suggests. In the solution of 
these problems he calls upon educators to “prepare to build the 
schools needed for the new leadership.” 

Mr. Leith’s article is thoughtful, scholarly, and provocative. 
Adequate review here is impossible, but it is here pointed out that 
the article is one of the important educational documents of the 
year. 

The other article in this same issue that deserves reading is 
Edward F. Mason’s discussion entitled, The Junior College Demo- 
cralizes Education. This is an excellent account of the Junior Col- 
lege, its history, its purposes, its problems, and its achievements. 
Any schoolman who is remotely interested in the subject of the 
Junior College should read what Mr. Mason says about it. 


— Rosert N. Himkert, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. The Arts 


In our last article for the BULLETIN, we discussed the problem 
of making art available to more students of the secondary school 
age as a regular subject for study. We suggested that we were 
held back by a confusion of aims and ideas on what art teaching 
should be, and it is this problem that we want to discuss now. Let 
us first tackle the old difficulty of the crafts versus the so-called 
fine arts. Nowhere is the confusion of ideas or the lack of plan 
more apparent than here. 


In the first flush of pioneering there was little disagreement on 
aims among art teachers. Any art is better than none, and the 
fight for “any art” was a full-time job for all the embattled teachers 
who were trying to plant the flag within the ramparts of school 
curricula. Anything that could be construed to be “creative,” 
even to the smallest degree, was rounded up and lumped into a 
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free period which was thenceforth “the art period.” Metal work, 
leather stamping, jewelry design, weaving, chair mending, and the 
building of model boats were considered, along with drawing, paint- 
ing and sculpture as “free expression,” and somehow good for the 
soul of the child. And so they are. But all too many teachers 
went no farther in their credos than the vague feeling that all would 
be well if only the teacher did not “interfere” with the child’s 
development, thus really denying the reason for their own existence 
or for any teaching at all. Soon this fear of dogma became a dogma 
itself and art teachers became afraid to suggest, or criticize, or 
condemn, or demonstrate, or direct a student’s work, for fear of 
thwarting the child ego. Accordingly little distinction was made in 
teaching methods between the child that was five years old and 
the child that was fifteen, or between the child that was creating 
and the child that was merely using his hands. The adolescent who 
was becoming self-examining and intellectualized was allowed to 
“grow” in precisely the same way as the young child who was 
utterly unselfconscious and naturally creative. The same boy who 
at the early age might be experiencing a truly creative act in making 
a boat model, feeling shapes, lines, masses in a semi-abstract de- 
signed form, would, at the age of fourteen, be making merely a 
little boat, to sink or float as the case might be. 


I have written this in the past tense, but that is merely “wish- 
ful thinking” on my part. These philosophies of teaching still 
hold on today in many schools. Is it any wonder that the average 
administrator thinks of art as a “nice little hobby,”’ or, much worse, 
that the average boy thinks of it as a childish pursuit to be left 
behind on entering preparatory school? These evils will continue 
and children will continue to grow into men and women with no 
real visual experience unless we give some direction to art teaching 
other than “keeping the little hands busy.” 


I have no fault to find with the crafts. The making of models 
may be as creative an act as the painting of a picture, but the merit 
in doing either is dependent on the approach of the student, and 
that approach is dependent on the teacher. Is the student exer- 
cising his mind and his judgment or merely his hands? _ Is he seek- 
ing to solve the problem with all his inventive and discriminatory 
powers, experimenting with lines, shapes and colors, trying to fit 
the needs of the problem into an integrated, harmonious, designed 
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whole, or is he merely sticking things on other things with rubber 
cement to make, say, an improbable Stuka dive bomber? 


What are we trying todo? Until we have answered that singly 
and with more or less uniformity as a group we have little chance 
of making art a strong factor in secondary education. In fact, we 
stand a good chance of losing the little ground we and our predeces- 
sors have fought so hard for. Two great dangers threaten art teach- 
ing in our schools. The first is a growing conservatism springing 
out of the world situation, a tendency to distrust liberal educational 
theories and to fall back on the old “reliables’” which, supposedly, 
made grandfather such a fine up-standing American. The second, 
also a war product, is the financial distress which has caused so 
many schools to think seriously of cutting expenses on everything, 
no matter how vauable, which do not deal directly with “the main 
job of getting the student into college.” It is not merely a question 
of justifying our subject; it is a question of convincing schools and 
colleges that our subject is essential to education. Until we can 
formulate a credo that will cover many styles of teaching and still 
has the power to convince, we shall be on very treacherous ground, 
subject to doubt and suspicion by even our friends, meat for the 
first axe that falls. 

In this article, I have used only one small example of our many 
confusions, the place of the crafts in our art programs. In follow- 
ing articles I shall discuss some of our other confusions in the hope 
that the problems may unravel somewhat. Again I beg for opinions, 
criticism and advice from readers of these articles, and again I say 
that only together can we accomplish anything. 

— Dup.ey H. Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


2. The Classics 
First Latin Lessons (Covering S. E. B. Alpha Requirements). 
By Joun C. GREEN, Jr., Green Vale School, Roslyn, L. I., N. Y., 
pp. 61, 75c. 
Second Latin Lessons (Covering S. E. B. Beta and Gamma Re- 
quirements). By Jonn C. GREEN, Jr., Green Vale School, Roslyn, 
L. I., N. Y., pp. 66, 75c. 


Those of us who remember the days of confusion before the 
founding of the Secondary Education Board can recall the mingled 
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feelings of relief and hope with which we hailed the establishment 
of the S. E. B. Harrassed teachers, who had to train pupils to meet 
the varied requirements of different schools looked upon the S. E. B. 
as heralding the dawn of a new era. Now was opened up a path to 
fixed objectives; matter selected for one pupil was useful for all; 
uniformity now reigned where systematic effort had been fraught 
with difficulties no teacher should have been called on to face. 
With a chart in our hands we could map a course leading to definite 
harborage. 

Our happiness, however, was not undiluted. There was still 
the uncertainty as to vocabulary. This source of anxiety was 
removed by the publication of the first Word List, to be followed by 
a later List, a great improvement on the first, and finally by the 
crowning achievement of the present List, a veritable boon to 
teachers in the sub-preparatory schools. 

Helpful though all these advances have been, it is not yet all 
plain sailing. We have a program of excellent requirements in 
Latin, wisely conceived and efficiently organized and administered. 
There still remains the task of using these requirements with text- 
books written with no thought of S. E. B. demands. The examina- 
tions which our pupils must take are by no means easy, and by no 
means too difficult. When we consider the amount of matter to 
be covered and the age of our pupils, who always need extensive 
drill and practice in essentials, we realize the relentlessness of time. 
Every teacher who is engaged in preparing pupils for the sensible 
but exacting S. E. B. examinations knows that he is fighting against 
time. Our school year is comparatively short; our pupils vary in 
ability, as is inevitable; but the best of them cannot afford not to 
reap full advantage from every precious hour. Fair and reasonable 
as the requirements are, our task is never a slight one, but it would 
be greatly simplified if we had nothing but S. E. B. requirements 
to tax our ability as teachers. We have no time to dissipate the 
energies of our pupils. We shall be well satisfied if they measure up 
to the S. E. B. requirements. The road to knowledge, like that to 
rectitude, is straight, and narrow, and steep. The difficulties of 
the path marked out for us are enough to test the strength of our 
boys and girls without any excursions into arduous byways. 

For reasons which the present writer can surmise and duly 
appreciate the Board has never deemed it wise to state its require- 
ments in terms of chapters and pages in any Latin textbook. While 
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it is true that the matter of the S. E. B. requirements can be found 
in the standard textbooks, this content cannot be utilized without 
taking on unnecessary items or without skipping. As for content, 
the S. E. B. requirements have given us enough of that to keep us 
busy, and every teacher knows the dangers of skipping from place 
to place in an elementary Latin textbook. 

The only escape from our perplexing situation seems to be 
a textbook based exclusively on S. E. B. requirements. This solu- 
tion of our problem has been given us by Mr. John C. Green, Jr. 

In the two volumes mentioned at the beginning of this article 
Mr. Green has covered the entire field of S. E. B. requirements. 
In First Latin Lessons, consisting of fifty-four lessons, the Alpha 
requirements have dictated matter and procedure. Second Latin 
Lessons are developed on the Beta level for thirteen lessons. Twenty- 
four lessons are then devoted to Gamma requirements. 

The experienced author of these two books has presented his 
material along the lines of Ritchie’s First and Second Steps. There 
is a gradual increase in the vocabulary load, which, however, never 
reaches beyond ten words a lesson. Good judgment is displayed in 
the distribution of syntactic problems. The required syntax is 
all there and nothing that is not required. Abundant exercises 
are provided for translation from Latin into English and from Eng- 
lish into Latin. The present volumes contain no connected read- 
ings or form appendices, but the author hopes to supply these 
deficiencies in a future edition. At present only Lessions 1-20 of 
the Alpha level are printed. All other lessons are mimeographed. 
The author plans to have both volumes published in printed form 
next year. 


Cicero’s Pro Archia: Latin Text and Commentary. By James 
F. Brady, Gabriel M. Liegey, Joseph S. Murphy. Fordham Univer- 
sity Press, New York City, pp. ix 58. 65c. 

The purpose of the editors of this book was to offer an intro- 
duction to a college course in Latin literature. Having such an 
aim in view, they have dwelt with insistent care upon the literary 
qualities of the Pro Archia. Emphasis has been laid on the me- 
chanics of rhetoric, so that the young college student may see for 
himself how Cicero went about his work of composing a speech 
that would have the oratorical power to create the effects he set 
out to produce. To this end a copious commentary has been 
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provided in which the editors conduct the student with meticulous 
solicitude through Ciceronian complexities of thought, explain 
allusions, and call to his attention features of style that might 
escape the young mind bent only on a translation and likely to be 
satisfied with that alone. It was the earnest desire of these three 
editors to give the student helps that would enable him to be con- 
vinced that he is reading a literary masterpiece. 

This book, though intended for college students, will be a 
useful addition to the library of the teacher of secondary Latin. 
It is to be feared that some of these occasionally fail to see the 
woods for the trees, and sometimes forget that the works of Cicero 
were not written to supply material for preparation for exercises 
in translation. 

— P. J. Down1nc, 
The Browning School, New York City 


3. English 
THE ENGuisH JOURNAL 
December, 1940 
Literary 

Frances Winwar, author of Farewell the Banner and of other 
well-known literary biographies, writes in the December issue 
Two Poets: Stephen Vincent and William Rose Benét. Quite properly, 
I think, she lists Stephen, the younger of the brothers, first in 
her title and discusses him last in the article itself. In connection 
with William, she sketches in the background of the Imagists 
and his other contemporaries, of whom the most important (cer- 
tainly to him and perhaps to the reading public) was his wife 
Elinor Wylie. Readers of the Saturday Review of Literature will 
not need to be informed as to William Rose Benét’s achievement 
as an essayist and a journalistic literary critic; but they may be 
here reminded of his characteristic work as a minor poet. His 
brother Stephen is also a minor poet, at least by his own estimate; 
but he is undoubtedly one of the most talented and one of the 
most characteristically American writers in this country today. 
Miss Winwar singles out John Brown’s Body and The Devil and 
Daniel Webster as Stephen Vincent Benét’s best work, which 
of course they are; and I agree with Miss Winwar that a better 
poetic narrative has not appeared since the publication of John 
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Brown’s Body in 1927 and that the Daniel Webster story is one of 
the best ever printed. If there is any reader of this review to whom 
either of them is not as familiar as the palm of his own hand, then 
such a reader has a thrilling and illuminating experience awaiting 
him. Stephen Vincent Benét may or may not be a great writer — 
probably he is not — but he does have a touch, a flair, a minim of 
undiluted genius. It is not too much to say, as Miss Winwar does, 
that his John Brown and his “Daniel Webster’ “will endu.e as 
firmly planted in American literature as the Rockies in their bed- 
rock.” 

William R. Wood has an extremely interesting literary note 
in the “Round Table” which offers a new and apparently original 
interpretation of the last two lines of Keats’ Ode on a Grecian 
Urn. In the famous lines “Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that 
is all Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know,” Mr. Wood 
believes that the “ye” refers, not to the readers of the poem nor 
to the public, as has often been supposed, but to the urn itself — 
to the “Cold Pastoral” apostrophized in the preceding lines. A 
consideration of the grammar of the stanza and of the sense of 
the entire poem makes it evident that this view is pretty definitely 
right. If it is, then Keats’ philosophy and aesthetics did not 
include the notion that beauty and truth are synonymous and that 
this fact is the sum of human knowledge; in this case, Keats “‘saw 
the equation of beauty and truth as sufficient only as an artistic 
ideal.” Mr. Wood disposes of linguistic objections to his inter- 
pretation rather satisfactorily and, on the whole, establishes it 
well. Take down a copy of the famous ““Ode”’ and see whether you 
agree with him or not. 

Educational 

Intensive Vocabulary Study, by Lawrence H. Conrad, discusses 
and describes exercises for intensive rather than extensive analy- 
sis of word meanings, the method being designed for use in the 
junior high school. Beginning with methods for listing all the 
meanings of simple words, this type of work progresses until stu- 
dents can “render,” or paraphrase, sentences and passages. It 
sounds sensible and valuable; one’s onl y question might be, “‘Where 
is the time for it to be found?”’ Mr. Conrad points out that this 
method should not be alternated with grammar, for “the two kinds 
of attitude towards language would be confusing when placed close 
together.”’ Read this article if you want to see one partial reason 
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why some people would still like to cut down on the formal grammar 
requirements of the S. E. B. English exams. 


Power-Testing in Literature, by Leah Jonas, describes a new 
type of examination designed to measure the “‘power’’ acquired by 
the student in an English course — that is, the literary understand- 
ing and appreciation of authors and types of literature rather than 
the factual information derived from one book or group of books. 
The limitations of these examinations are stated, along with their 
advantages and the ways in which they can be made up by any 
intelligent teacher of literature. 


Reading Lesson, by Ora C. McLaughlin, is in essence a criticism 
of the wide-and-diversified-reading method of literature-teaching, 
backed up by boners and howlers from the author’s experience as 
a C. E. E. B. reader in English. Miss McLaughlin thinks that 
students have been set to read books beyond their conceptual ability 
— books which they have not been able to read accurately nor to 
assimilate fully. She grants that the old system was bad and that 
it did teach too few books; but she feels that the reading of books 
should be made a proper classroom job with proper time devoted 
to it, and that at present students’ education “‘tends to provide 
them with mental tools which it does not give practice in the use 
of.” She concludes her discussion by writing, “I should like to 
see the English course reorganized so that, though part of the time 
available is made sacred for extensive reading, much is kept for 
study and effort redoubled to teach precise and reflective reading.” 


Simplifying and Humanizing English Composition, by Philip M. 
Marsh, describes how Mr. Marsh discarded his textbook and made 
his high-school class love their English. The details of his system 
are probably not applicable to S. E. B. schools, but the general 
principles of his “personalizing, simplifying, and humorizing”’ 
English composition are undoubtedly excellent — and not im- 
possible, if you are a good teacher. 


And Those Who Can’t Teach, by Erich T. Griebling, is a brash 
blast seasoned with pepper-upper chatter and dished up with sugar 
and glue. Briefly, it advises all teachers to Wake Up and Live, 
Begin Their Lives at Forty, Influence People. It is not, however, 
leaden-eyed with fatigue nor doped with routine, and therefore I 
mention it to you as a possible counter-irritant. 
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January, 1941 
Semasiologistic Semantics 


In a rather brief article entitled The meaning of The Meaning 
of Meaning, Dr. Paul B. Diederich of the Harvard Committee on 
Communication presents a review of the report of the Committee 
on the Function of English in General Education (of the Progress- 
ive Education Association). This article is worth your time and 
thought, for it is written clearly and without bombast and with a 
touch of humor, and it touches on important issues. 

Dr. Diederich begins by pointing out that the study of seman- 
tics under whatever name will never serve the purpose of an educa- 
tional Philosopher’s Stone — in other words, even perfect command 
of language will never help either pupils or teachers to solve all of 
their problems. When faced by any real problem, such as a balky 
motor, a perfect command of language can do no more than summon 
an expert who has had experience in dealing with this sort of prob- 
lem. He proceeds, however, to discuss the real need which justi- 
fies semantics (or whatever term you are using that means the mean- 
ing of meaning) — the fact, that is, that pupils often fail to under- 
stand what they read. 

The report considered by this article “argues chiefly for a 
shift of attention from what an utterance means to how it means 
whatever it means to a sensitive interpreter.” The “context 
theory” of meaning is discussed in its outlines — duck soup, this, 
for experienced semasiologists, but sensible and stimulating. The 
results of a thorough investigation of the “context theory” (simple 
as this theory is, we have insufficient space to outline it here) 
may be summed up as “a heightened awareness of the fact that 
words have many meanings’ — a fruitful awareness in times like 
ours. Dr. Diederich makes some amusing observations about 
words such as “democracy,” “integration,” “science,” and the like. 

Literary 

In André Maurois: The Man and His Work, Herbert Gorman 
gives a sympathetic and yet impartial portrait of both. He dis- 
cusses Maurois’ own background — a teacher of his named Alain, 
his war service as a liaison officer with the English, his commercial 
training and family connections. His discussion of Maurois’ nearly 
fifty published volumes of writing is necessarily limited to the 
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more important works. Maurois has written four biographies 
that are notable, a dozen novels, histories, short stories, essays, 
criticism, and philosophical disquisitions. 

Mr. Gorman thinks that Maurois has definitely added to the 
enlarged horizons of the ‘“‘new”’ biography, to which his best con- 
tribution is his Disraeli. He has proved himself to be a capable 
creator of the roman d’analyse. He has interpreted England to 
the French (and, we may add, to Americans). He has a lively wit 
and an expert style. He himself is a traditionalist who is abreast 
of the best intellectual advance of his time. His place in the long 
annals of biography should be a modest one, but he may well 
eventually be appraised as one of the pioneers of a new form. 

The foregoing summary does very little justice to the in- 
telligence and clarity of an extremely interesting appraisal. 


Brief Mention 


Literature in the Secondary Curriculum, by Eugene E. Seubert, 
discusses the place of English in the “general education” which is 
rapidly becoming the chief purpose of the public high school. 
Mr. Seubert thinks that reading and study of literature should 
take the place in the lives of high-school students that it has in 
the normal life of any general reader. He points out the factors 
which are influencing English-teaching: the changed nature of the 
public high school and the new psychology. He discusses the in- 
creased emphasis upon contemporary materials, the need for under- 
standing the pupils, and the antiquated frames (for example, mark- 
ing systems) which hold back intelligent appraisals of students 
and curricula. This is a good article, but one which is not especially 
applicable to S. E. B. schools. 

The School Library as a Laboratory for English Activities, by 
C. Irene Hayner, shows clearly and well some practical means for 
making the library an essential part of any teaching program. 

Vocabulary Difficulties in Poetry, by Klise S. King, describes 
such difficulties in specific terms and comes to the conclusion that 
enough time must be spent with certain “‘classical” poems to “secure 
some degree of understanding.” 


In the “Round Table,” the first contribution, Spelling Was 


Always Hard for Me, blames college difficulties in English upon 
inadequate teaching; and the second one, Tragedy in the Schoolroom, 
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cites humorous and horrible examples from antiquated textbooks 
to show that textbooks are at fault — textbooks which, if not used 
by present-day students, were probably used by the teachers who 
are now instructing those students. There seems to be a general 
agreement that “‘the average young man and young woman of to- 
day on entering college does not — nay, cannot — use even fair 
English.” I look in vain for any hint of what seems to be at least 
a partial explanation of this phenomenon — namely, that far more 
people are going to high school and college than ever before, and 
that not all of these people are by heredity and training capable of 
literary appreciation and artistic expression as these things are 
understood in the liberal-arts tradition. People who sixty years 
ago would have done well as farmers are now doing badly as doctors 
of philosophy. According to the democratic tradition, everyone is 
entitled to the most advanced education conceivable. True; but 
is it wise for everyone to insist on such an education? Perhaps 
the answer is “general education,’ for the majority, and oppor- 
tunities (subsidized, if necessary) for the really able students, who 
would have to be chosen competitively on a basis of intellect and 
character. 
— Harrison L. REINKE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


Libraries 
Plaudits are in order for Mr. Robert S. Alvarez’s provocative 
article in the Wilson Library Bulletin for January. It should be 
quite possible for librarians in some of our member schools to take 
thought about what they might contribute at the secondary school 
level toward this need. So much merely as a passing reflection. 


Looking back over the 1940 Library Quarterly (vol. 10), one is 
reminded that the interest of school librarians centers especially 
upon two among the many thorough studies included therein. 
These are School Library Studies and Research, 1936-38: A Survey, 
Critique, and Bibliography, by Willard A. Heaps (July issue, p. 
366-92) and What Young People Want To Read About, by George B. 
Moreland, Jr. (October issue, p. 469-93). 


Mr. Heaps’ article, supplementing with its bibliography a 
similar study by Miss Eleanor M. Witmer published in the Quarterly 
in 1936 (v. 4, p. 382-404), is valuable in describing the kind and 
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extent of research that has recently taken place in regard to school 
libraries, and in indicating the important areas for future work. 
One of these areas is certainly the province of the private school; 
only two out of one hundred ten studies listed in the bibliography 
have to do with this province in particular: the surveys by Messrs. 
Jones and McPherson. Incidentally, there will be something to 
report in the near future concerning the new volume on school 
libraries just published by Mr. Heaps in collaboration with Henry L. 
Cecil. 

If, as Mr. Heaps avers, little attention has been paid to the 
quantity and quality of reading in school libraries, the study by 
Mr. Moreland contributes indirectly yet concretely toward provid- 
ing a basis of discussion. Although undertaken from the point of 
view of a public librarian working with young people, the study 
ties in closely with school work. Its genesis, involving the distri- 
bution of check-lists in two high schools and a junior college for 
girls, grew from the methods employed by Waples and Tyler in 
What People Want To Read About, and its findings are tabulated 
in full detail in the exhibits attached to the article. Suffice it to 
say here that there is much information in it which deserves scru- 
tiny, as well as indications of profitable paths in book selection 
and reading advice. 


Our backward glance at library literature must include one 
other study of the recent past, B. Lamar Johnson’s Vitalizing a 
College Library. Published over the A. L. A. imprint in 1939, the 
book is still in many respects a blue-print for the future. Its sub- 
stance is a report on the widely-known library program instituted 
in 1932 at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. This program, 
carried through with more courage and logic than is ordinarily 
feasible, is packed with suggestions and challenging examples of 
library service. Since Stephens is a junior college, its student body 
has much in common with that of many a secondary school, and 
school librarians will be familar with most of the problems met, 
from faculty co-operation to audio-visual materials. Whether or 
not you believe in all the purposes achieved, the book describes a 
library that has succeeded well in becoming vital and central. It 
would appear to be prescribed professional reading. 


— GerRIsH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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Modern Languages 
Modern Language Conference 


of 
The Secondary Education Board 


Copies of the committee reports of the Modern Language 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board have not been re- 
ceived as yet. Therefore an adequate account of the various meet- 
ings must wait till a later date. It will be of interest, however, 
to readers of the BULLETIN, to know that a large number of persons, 
in addition to committee members, attended the general and com- 
mittee meetings. From 4.30 P.M., December 28 till 4 P.M. Decem- 
ber 30, aims, methods, curricula, examinations, college admission 
requirements, and equalization of all foreign languages were dis- 
cussed; programs were proposed and accepted, occasionally with 
modifications after discussion, which at moments became spirited. 

Mr. Henry Grattan Doyle, who was acting as chairman of a 
committee, spoke of a matter of interest to all language teachers — 
a set of publications called “Language Leaflets.” “Language 
Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance 
of the study of modern foreign languages, published under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
and edited by Mr. Doyle. Among the authors of these “state- 
ments” are Sumner Welles, Nicholas Murray Butler, Joseph C. 
Grew, and R. A. Schwegler. Language teachers will find them not 
only stimulating but useful for classroom reading and discussion. 
The leaflets (at ten cents a copy) may be obtained by addressing 
orders to the Modern Language Journal, 284 Hoyt Street, Buffalo, 


N. Y., with payment enclosed. If ten or more copies are ordered, 
the price decreases proportionally. 


FrENcH REVIEW 
December, 1940 


E. M. Rodrigue, French Educators in the Northern States during 
the Eighteenth Century. The modern foreign language teacher has 
constantly faced in the American public a complex set of attitudes 
ranging from ignorant or prejudiced hostility to intelligent or fanatic 
devotion. The factors most responsible for these attitudes are: 
1. the physical remoteness of Europe and Asia; 2. the slow 
democratic maturity of the public school system in this country; 
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3. the latent distrust of all things foreign plus inherited Anglo- 
Saxon insularity; 4. the iron grasp of the classical tradition without 
the consequent liberalizing tendencies in the humanities; 5. the 
demands of practicality and efficiency caused by business psy- 
chology; 6. cultural snobbishness; 7. thirst for richnesses not 
apparent in our own way of life; 8. international mindedness. 

This is a heavy introduction to the informative and entertain- 
ing article under discussion, but Mr. Rodrigue’s facts and quota- 
tions reveal that the study of French was considered of little -or 
no importance in American schools and colleges until late in the 
18th century. Yet after 1750 the language was popular among the 
culturally ambitious. A goodly number of native Frenchmen, 
often because of financial need, turned to the gentle art of instruct- 
ing young ladies or gentlemen who had “a mind to be acquainted 
with the French language.’ In 1779 Harvard retained its first 
official French tutor, Francois Vandal, but was slow to grant foreign 
literatures a deserved place among its courses. 

J. L. Salvan, L’Esprit du Théétre Nouveau. The struggle within 
man between reality and dreams or élats d’dme has been the prin- 
cipal theme of this new theatre. Writers have been breaking the 
bonds of the political, social, and economic forces of the past and 
present as these forces reveal themselves in personal struggles, 
liberating the individual to surpass himself, or to be other or more 
than time and circumstance would make him, to be always a creature 
whose uncontrolled dreams change the world if only for himself. 
Mr. Salvan discusses only the théatre de Gaston Baty and those 
whose plays he produced, chiefly Lenormand, J. J. Bernard, Ro- 
mains, Giraudoux, Achard. He does so with penetration and sen- 
sitivity and suggests that they, more than the more popular drama- 
tists of the boulevard, will influence the theatre of the future. 

W. T. Starr, Jean Giono and Walt Whitman. For readers and 
lovers of Giono and Whitman, Mr. Starr has placed carefully 
selected quotations from these two men’s writings side by side for 
comparison and contrast. The similarities are striking and suggest 
that Giono was considerably influenced by the American poet. 
Two things especially interested this reviewer: 1. the retreat back 
to nature and away from modern mechanical progress and cities 
on the part of Giono as opposed to the all-embracing character of 
Whitman’s nature philosophy; 2. the pleasure French villagers 
felt on hearing Whitman’s Leaves of Grass even in translation. 
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Beatrice Young, The Man Who Is Worth Two Men. This often 
quoted phrase of Napoleon’s (“a man who knows two languages 
is worth two men’’) is one which defies proof. It is realistically 
imaginative and therefore has lived, but we will not find it supported 
by textbooks of logic. And Miss Young, in spite of apt quotations 
in her beginning and an appeal at the conclusion, has not really 
discussed her title. We would have been the losers if she had 
allowed herself to become involved in a cold and rational analysis 
of the statement; for in its place she has given us a strong defense 
of language as the “social science par excellence,” in that it is 
concerned with one of the most essential of all social activities, 
communication of thought and feeling by means of words. 


H. J. Russell, An Experiment in the Teaching of Graded Read- 

Mr. Russell, teaching a beginning college class in Spanish, 
determined to use a “modified direct-reading approach.” After 
“very little pre-pronunciation instruction,’ after studying only 
the grammar considered ‘“‘necessary for reading with compre- 
hension,”” and learning a vocabulary “validated by scientific re- 
search,”’ his class proceeded to read. 1345 pages of text were read 
in one year. Each fifty minute class period was divided nine times 
to include such activities as: “‘a 5 or 10-minute dialogue in Spanish;” 
“about five minutes devoted to having students read aloud;”’ 
sufficient time “to read the next reading assignment aloud, check- 
ing student comprehension;” time to “check the comprehension 
of material read as outside preparation,” etc. 


ings. 


At the end of the year in a “special reading test constructed 
by the author” his class far outstripped others which had been 
studying the language under different methods. 


Mr. Russell’s obvious success commands our admiration and 
study. It seems only fair, however, to ask a question or two and 
to make one observation. The questions: 1. How can a fifty-minute 
period, so divided, offer opportunity for thorough check of compre- 
hension, for fruitful discussion of cultural aspects and of grammar, 
for vocabulary building, etc.? 2. What was the nature of the read- 
ing tests given at the end of the year? The observation: speed is 
not the only goal of language study, though an important one. The 
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mastery of the art of reading is one which requires knowledge, 
skill, sensitivity and patience. 
— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 


Natural Science 

There is just now a dearth of science books of school interest; 
publishers regard the spring as the ideal time for launching new 
books on the market. 

The January ScrentirFic Monraiy contains a significant 
article on Amateur Scientists. The article is based upon a report 
compiled by a committee of the American Philosophical Society 
after a survey had been made at the request of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration. The investigation was confined to an area within 30 miles 
of the city of Philadelphia. 

The following statistics are imposing: in the Philadelphia region 
there are 287 clubs and societies, with a membership of 32,000, 
concerned solely with scientific investigation by amateurs. Forty 
of these clubs are interested strictly in the pure sciences; the rest 
have allied interests such as gardening, photography, aviation, 
and radio. The club members are drawn from the professions, 
from business men, from skilled workers of all types, and from 
students. 

The interests of these avocational scientists are multitudinous: 
some learn scientific techniques such as color photography or radio; 
others compile data for the use of the professional scientist. In 
this latter group are amateur astronomers, botanists, and volunteer 
observers assisting the Weather Bureau. 

The report indicates the widespread interest in science as a 
leisure-time pursuit. It was found that the most successful organ- 
izations were those which were guided by scientifically qualified 
leaders, men who can smooth difficulties and interpret technicalities. 

The report emphasizes the value of school science clubs. The 
collecting instinct, and the satisfaction derived from various forms 
of manual work, are part of the intellectual equipment of the average 
boy. A development of these interests will lead to a wider appre- 
ciation of self education and may result in an avocation that will 
be an aid to the professional scientist. 


— Joun C. Hoae, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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Social Sciences 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
Harotp J. Laskr; Viking Press, New York, 1940, 192 pp., $1.75 


In usual brilliant style Laski, speaking for the British Labour 
Party, has written with searching keenness on the issues in Europe 
today. Cutting through muddled conceptions and wishful think- 
ing, Laski presents an analysis of the situation which faces Britain, 
the causes of Fascism, the nature of the movement, and what he 
considers to be the permanent and fundamental changes essential 
for the final victory of freedom. To those who regard the present 
conflict as England looked on the struggle of 1914-18 — a discon- 
certing interlude in an essentially stable world — Laksi’s book will 
be a distinct shock. Those who feel that a compromise peace is 
possible, or that the Nazis must not be angered because we have 
to live with them sooner or later, will find an exposition of the aims 
and inevitability of the spread of Fascism that may make them 
sharply reconsider their views. Most likely those who should read 
the book, men sharply in the public view given to making pro- 
nouncements about foreign policy, will not do so. That may be 
the worse for the rest of us. Some of Laski’s statements about the 
future may be the excuse to dismiss the rest of the book — with a 
sigh of thankfulness that a red herring can be drawn across the 
trail of much of his brilliant reasoning. 


Written for British consumption just at the turn of 1940, it 
offers a challenge to the government of England to decide what it, 
and the thousands of its average citizens, are fighting for. To 
argue that the immediate difficulty of beating Hitler is the main 
aim is not enough, for there is a far bigger question behind the 
whole war. What is the historical movement that Fascism repre- 
sents? What part is England prepared to do not merely in fighting 
but in bringing about the change that must come, either through 
Fascism or the extension of democracy? 


The first section of the three in the book, ““Where We Stand 
Today,” is Laski’s summing up of the forces and events that led 
Europe, and the world, as he sees it, to its present position. The 
fundamental mistake that Englishmen made before the recent war 
has been to assume that the Nazis while ambitious men, perhaps 
strained by experiences, were like themselves capable of adjust- 
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ments to the historic framework of Europe. England failed to 
realize that she was dealing with men who made war outside the 
principles of a doctrine susceptible of rational examination. In 
actual fact the principles by which most of Europe lived meant 
nothing to Nazi Germany because those very principles were the 
framework of a social order which symbolized Nazi defeat. They 
wanted peace and security, whereas Nazi Germany as an outlaw 
understood that those were precisely fatal to its power, for an out- 
law cannot recognize the very rules whose purpose is to set specific 
limits to an outlaw. Unlike earlier revolutionaries — Luther, Cal- 
vin, even Marx and Lenin — Hitler did not serve an end beyond 
himself because values were devoid of meaning to him. 





Only since the collapse of France have British leaders realized 
the error of their assumptions. That realization can be of value if 
Britain recognizes two things, that the Axis powers are in a position 
to make their hopes a legitimate gamble, and that in each state 
that the Nazis overthrew, part of its will to resistance was defeated 
before actual war began. To argue that right must win, that free 
men must be victorious over slaves, that the forces of civilization 
must win against evil barbarism is pure rhetoric. 


Having faced those facts Britain, and other free countries, 
must then proceed to know not merely that a traitor is within the 
gates of civilization, but why he is there and what must be done to 
remedy conditions that make people willing to co-operate in the 
betrayal. 

The present war is more than the outcome of the seizure of 
power by two evil men; they are the outcome of historical forces 
deeply rooted in our society. France wasn’t defeated because of a 
handful of corrupt politicians any more than Poland was overrun 
only from the date that Germany crossed her frontier. For it 
must not be forgotten that many an Englishman was applauding 
the achievements of Hitler and Mussolini up till almost the last 
minute, even though nothing in either’s nature has changed; the 
difference in their behavior is that the scope of their ambition is 
extended towards England and is not dissipated elsewhere. 

Mr. Chamberlain, taken as a symbol for many others, refused 
to admit the evil of Hitler and Mussolini until those two demanded 
the surrender of interests that it was impossible to grant. Many 
were able to persuade themselves to regard as victories, in Abyssinia, 
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Spain, Czechoslovakia, what are now fully recognized to have 
been serious defeats for the democracies. To understand the 
present seriousness of Great Britain it is necessary to examine the 
very foundations of these attitudes. 

The present struggle is the breakdown of a social order domi- 
nant in Europe since the beginning of the nineteenth century, a 
social order in which economic power has been controlled by the 
upper and middle classes. This society of capitalist democracy 
was one in which formal political power rested with the masses, 
but the substantial authority of the state remained with the prop- 
erty owners. Relations between capital and labor have been 
unstable because competitive production restricts profit. Quite 
naturally, owners of property seek to protect their way of life, and 
likewise democracy tends to produce in the masses the urge to 
derive economic benefits from political power. By the beginning 
of the twentieth century rival imperialisms were competing with 
one another to exploit the major sources of the profit upon which 
depended the equilibrium between capitalism and democracy. The 
outburst of 1914 was essentially part of the rivalry for markets. 

Peace was somewhat overshadowed by three significant events. 
The Russian revolution was an explicit threat to existing social 
order elsewhere, arousing a sense of insecurity among the upper 
classes, and stimulating workers to the idea that they also might 
claim improved conditions. Secondly, Germany was transformed 
into a capitalist democracy with a responsible government held 
partly to blame for military defeat and national humiliation; large 
social concessions demanded by democracy were impossible within 
the existing post-war economic framework. No group was satisfied ; 
unemployment, the inflation of 1923, and the Ruhr invasion de- 
prived the democratic system of any deep roots; and the govern- 
ment was deprived of the authority to govern with determination. 
Thirdly, post-war recovery, dependent on the feeling that men had 
a real chance of improving their condition, was rendered virtually 
impossible through economic factors. 

In international relations, the League of Nations was essen- 
tially defective, maintaining a state sovereignty that could place 
the interest of the whole at the mercy of national vested interests. 
The fact is that the economic environment in which the principle 
of state sovereignty compelled it to work was never beneficent 
enough to induce individual sacrifices. 
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Nationally, as internationally, the working of any democratic 
institution depends upon agreement on fundamentals, and if men 
are divided on the ultimate social constitution, democratic institu- 
tions are difficult of operation. Laski argues that the lesson of the 
post-war days is simple — the acceptance of democracy by capi- 
talism was conditioned by the always-implicit understanding that 
concessions demanded by the former must not go beyond the limits 
deemed reasonable by the latter, and reasonable was limited by two 
factors, the economic crisis and the fear of Russia. Democratic 
institutions depend also on reason, and traditional values commonly 
agreed upon, both increasingly absent after 1919. 

These characteristics emerged clearly immediately before the 
outbreak of war up to the capitulation of France. Why did the 
democracies not act against the dictator nations until the latter 
had won victories and had ample time for preparation? Why, up 
to June, 1940, were the aggressors able so easily to break their 
antagonists’ will to resistance? The only change in the policy of 
Hitler and Mussolini was to spread their tyranny over a wider 
area. Why did the democracies refuse to protect reasonably 
democratic states like Spain and Czechoslovakia, then announce 
their full protection for semi-Fascist states like Poland and Greece? 
Further, why did they not embark upon real war measures after 
the war had started? 

The answer, claims Laski, lies in the contradiction between 
capitalism and democracy. Hitler and Mussolini disciplined the 
workers and rescued privilege from insecurity, and simultaneously 
presented themselves in the guise of fervent opponents of Bolshe- 
vism. They skilfully allowed two deductions to be made: that if 
either were beaten Bolshevism would prosper, and that appease- 
ment would cause Hitler to expand eastwards. Evidence of Bri- 
tain’s self-persuasion is her refusal to permit the Spanish republi- 
cans the right to which they were entitled by international law — 
to buy arms, and in the refusal to assess the immense addition to 
Hitler’s strength that Czechoslovakia’s downfall meant. The 
smaller democracies despairingly announced a neutrality they 
couldn’t defend, because they had no reliance on either the will or 
the power of the larger democracies to defend them. Only collec- 
tive security could have saved Europe from war, and such security 
necessitated an alliance with Russia and the downfall of Fascism. 
But the first suggested threats to vested interest, and the second 
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implied consequences of a social revolution that few were prepared 
to confront. Up to June, 1940, the large democracies had positive 
policy neither for peace nor war. Simon’s budget for 1940 failed 
to consider effective war expenditures, and Chamberlain failed to 
win Labour’s support because he wasn’t prepared to demand pro- 
portionate sacrifices from all. What Laski might well have stated 
is that Chamberlain’s auto-suggestion of “‘peace in our time” 
really echoed his fears that any sort of war would end society as 
he knew it; unfortunately he thought there was choice between 
war and peace, strong proof that as a statesman he had no con- 
ception of the forces at work in Europe. 

Italy and Germany felt the impact of economic crisis first for, 
within the market area under their control, it was impossible to 
maintain a way of life satisfactory to their peoples, and this in 
turn meant that under a democratic system the people would use 
their political power to alter internal distribution to their own 
satisfaction. The suppression of democracy there could be per- 
manent if new regimes could satisfy the masses by giving them 
economic security; within the framework of Fascism this is possible 
only by expansion, thus conquest. To prepare for this without 
alarming their potential victims, they posed as the bitter enemies 
of Russia. 

Now that the die is cast Churchill’s government has the tre- 
mendous problem of organizing for offensive war as the only cer- 
tain way to victory; it has to maintain and intensify the resolution 
of its people, persuade Europe not to fall into apathy, and organize 
wholesale revolt among subject nations if any offensive is to be 
effective. 

In his second part, ““What Fascism Is,” Laski analyzes Fas- 
cism as the brutal force that it is, devoid of all ethics and standards 
of behavior. The seizure of power in Italy and Germany alike 
was the result of a body of undertakings between leaders, the army, 
the civil administrators, and big business, unknown to the average 
person. Power was to be shared, democracy suppressed and the 
leaders, as agents, were to be put into possession of state power. 
But the agents became the principals; and all opposing groups, all 
sources of information, were terroristically suppressed. The three 
problems of consolidation of power, economic changes, and pres- 
tige were handled expertly, especially by Hitler, who won over the 
unemployed by the vast public works program of rearmament, 
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and the Army by giving it a powerful place in society, removing 
its tremendous demands from the spotlight of adverse criticism, 
and offering ambitious plans and careers beyond all hopes. 

Laski disagrees with all who would argue that Fascist (or 
Nazi) philosophy is a logical system, or that it is taken from Kant, 
Hegel, Pareto and the like; its initiators were neither logical nor 
educated, but were misfits and malcontents themselves and the 
leaders of other disgruntled men. As their reign progressed, certain 
outside conceptions were shattered — that Fascism is logical, that 
it can compromise, that it must become more liberal. For the 
Fascists realize full well that the day that an ordered society 
develops, their power must go. As the outlaws they are, they have 
no reason, law, justice, mercy, or peace. They must control every- 
thing, for whatever is outside their own orbit must have a life of 
its own and must therefore inevitably deny the ethos of Fascism — 
unchallenged right to power. 

What the democracies either failed or refused to realize is that 
to the Fascists rational considerations mean nothing, civilization 
has no claims, and their power must be maintained at all costs 
and must never be successfully challenged. On the reverse of the 
medal, Hitler and Mussolini, as outlaws, had extraordinary chance 
of success, knew the weaknesses of democracies and the difficulty 
of unity among their opponents, and could count on decent scruples 
in their opponents. Whatever forebodings either had were in 
regard to the chances of success, not to ethical considerations. 

Those who contemplate compromise with the dictators ignore 
both the threats of ruin to opponents unless they give way, and the 
enjoyable contemplation of the power and loot the dictators will 
share after the victory. The Germans insist they will be a master 
race of subject peoples, and they mean it. They must, if they are 
to survive victorious, for their militarization must continue — 
their very set-up demands it. Their people have been pacified by 
promises of largesse, a great army envisages large numbers of 
Fascist careers, and all advantages that accrue must depend on 
blind obedience to leaders. The alternatives, they are told, may 
be revolt among the conquered, and the prospect of successful 
revolt will deprive them of the fruits of domination. In essence it 
is the racketeer’s dream, with a racketeer’s methods, constantly 
enlarging for fear some one else will “muscle in” and gradually 
push them out. America is already threatened, whatever her 
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action may be, for as long as she remains free, the European slaves 
will regard her as the potential author of their future freedom. 
Necessity demands world conquest, for a free people anywhere may 
infect the slaves; any free nation, in search of security, may be the 
cause of the dictator’s downfall. Between Fascism and its oppo- 
nents there can be no compromise, for such is possible only between 
men who have the great purposes of life in common. The outlaw 
denies as valid any objective that his opponents may have, for 
complete unassailable power cannot permit opponents to have 
views of their own, therefore cannot permit the existence of oppo- 
nents. The outlaw denies any values to other people, for he must 
reject any conception of values that are external to or independent 
of any action which ministers to his power. Might makes right, 
and his right is exclusive. Hitler claims that right is that which 
benefits the German nation; but since the state is the Party, and 
this in turn reducible to its leaders, it follows that what is expedi- 
ent is set by the simple issue of whether it adds to or detracts from 
their power. Other values simply are not values at all. Any of us 
who are appalled by violations of agreements make the simple error 
of applying moral tests which have no meaning to Fascists. 

There is no alternative to the enemies of Fascism but complete 
overthrow — nothing less than absolute defeat in war, for reten- 
tion of some power means only the rejuvenation of their power. 

In the final section of the book, “What Are We To Do Next?” 
Laski outlines the basis upon which England must fight the war 
and make future peace. Unlike many a “peace plan” Laski’s is 
not based on either world conditions as of 1939 or various Utopian 
schemes. With keen analysis of historical development, he demands 
a realistic examination of immediate plans that could be acceptable 
to the people of both sides of the conflict. 

Civilization has reached a revolutionary phase because the 
character of political institutions contradicts the present possibili- 
ties of our economic achievements. If Britain can win over the 
Fascists, its leaders have the three immense problems not only of 
enduring before an enemy with greater resources, and turning a 
defensive war into an offensive one, but, almost more difficult, of 
persuading the victims of Fascism and the peoples of Italy and 
Germany into revolt. This last can be done only if it is set in the 
context of emerging possibilities of history. Actually the purpose 
of the war is the revolution to which British success will give rise 
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— an improvement of the lot of the ordinary man. The power to 
make such a revolution will come in part from British victories, 
and in part from the hope that these victories will bring to others. 
And this power must depend on beginning now the transformation 
of Great Britain into a more equal and just society — so that the 
impact will penetrate the Fascist countries. If Britain puts its 
own house in order by convincing her own people that there shall be 
no more distressed areas, no more vast army of unemployed, no 
more slums, and no denial of equal educational opportunity; if 
she commences now to put such a program into effect, the impact 
would be felt elsewhere. The war has created an expectation of 
experiment, has persuaded men to make great sacrifices; the gov- 
ernment can best get men to sacrifice further if it proves the reality 
of its purpose. “Declarations of Rights” have been put on paper 
before, but to be effective they must be supported by an organiza- 
tion capable of supporting them. To rely on the inherent intel- 
lectual validity of a scheme fails to appreciate the fact that reason 
would have precluded Fascism. 

The interests of privilege are today threatened on two fronts 
— the destruction of the British Empire by Fascism, and the 
demands of the masses for a fundamental redistribution of economic 
power. To repulse the first, terms of peace must be made with 
the latter. Such would be a compromise, itself the very essence 
of democracy. The cleansing of British democracy is a matter of 
international consequence and has bearing upon two phases of 
British international policy — her position as an empire and its 
relations with the world, and the influences of Britain’s authority 
to persuade the world that she genuinely seeks a world peace 
definitely ruling out the possibilities of war. 

In the light of the results of 1918, Germany must receive 
assurances that the peace will not be Carthaginian, that there is 
no intention of annexations or punitive indemnities, and that they 
will not be split piecemeal, to make the next fifty years a struggle 
to regain unity. Without such convictions Germany would not 
revolt, for revolt occurs only when men have the hope of libera- 
tion, not merely to exchange one set of chains for another. Finally, 
certain basic principles must be elaborated, else the peace is merely 
a halt between wars. 


— Lreonarp F. JAMEs, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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